THE VICTORIANS AND  AFTER
master of vowel sounds, and sometimes stumbles in her rhythms, there is about her best work the stamp of greatness, the greatness that can bear to relate inner contemplation to the outward vision, the greatness that finds calm in the storm, and which though it by no means calls for pity, is yet touched with pathos She is the greatest poetess England has produced, with the possible exception of Christina Rossetti, but one feels that if she had lived, she would have held the first place unrivalled
Another poet somewhat out of the main track is Edward FitzGerald  It has been suggested that Thomson succeeded him as a poet of pessimism, but that is to misunderstand the mam theme of The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam^ the poem by which FitzGerald lives  It is true that FitzGerald shared as little as Thomson in the optimism of the great bulk of the mid-Victorian middle class,  but his importance and his popularity are due, not only to the skill and charm of his verse, but to his reaction against the gospel of toil Bourgeois political economy, as Marx remarked, was the most moral of sciences, its ideal was "an ascetic but usurious miser, an ascetic but productive slave"   FitzGerald called loudly for wine, for roses, for love, for some of that impulsive enjoyment of life which the puritan, even the atheistical puritan (perhaps the latter especially), regarded with suspicion Victorian morality at its strictest left out something essential to the fulness of life   FitzGerald tried to replace it, and it is not surprising that when his poem became known it was very widely read  Besides, it was easy to read; the verse was smooth and delightful, the surface meaning easily grasped, the pessimism delightfully romantic. What the great public did not grasp, however, was that for FitzGerald the wine and the love were merely symbolic, though the roses had theii* actual counterpart, and it did not perceive that FitzGerald had a sense of humour But it did feel obscurely that he was spokesman for certain humane values which were in danger of being ignored. Toil and duty were no doubt very well, but there was also impulse, beauty, leisure, and, if not wine> at least the wine of life It was prepared to accept determinism, especially when so nicely put and so charmingly palliated,
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